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Sexual Harassment 
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Sexual harassment is not the sort of 
problem people like to talk about, but it’s 
a serious problem nonetheless. A small 
brochure, prepared by the ombudsman’s 
office, tells you what to do if you're being 
harassed sexually and the recourse you 
have within the university. Copies of the 
brochure are available at the information 
desk and at health centres and dean of 
students, ombudsman’s and code 
administrator’s offices on both campuses. 





Dale Doreen: 
Getting down to small business 


By Minko Sotiron 

Every year, Canada becomes more a 
nation of employees rather than one of 
entrepreneurs, according to Dale Doreen, 
a quantitative methods professor 
specializing in small business. Moreover, 
this trend is abetted by university business 
schools, including Concordia’s own 
Faculty of Commerce and 
Administration, whiclrhe claims are 
essentially teaching students how to get 
jobs and get ahead as employees of large 
corporations and institutions. 

To counter this trend, Doreen has been 
instrumental in establishing the Institute 
for Entrepreneurship — the first of its 
kind in a Canadian university — under 
the auspices of the Concordia Centre for 
Management Studies. One of the 
institute’s most important tasks, Doreen 
explained in an interview with The 
Thursday Report, is to offer students the 
opportunity to complement their 
theoretical education with some practical 
“hands-on” experience and an alternative 
approach to their business education. 

In addition, Doreen observed, the 
institute will provide useful services to 
small business owners, managers and 
potential entrepreneurs through 
information, consultation, training 
education and research facilities. Besides 
giving students practical entrepreneurial 
experience, the institute’s specific 


Co-op institute gets 
three new programs 


Come next September, Concordia’s 
Institute for Cooperative Education will 
offer three new cooperative programs to 
add to its inaugural program in chemistry, 
instituted last week. 

At last Friday’s Arts & Science Faculty 
Council meeting, the programs in 
economics, applied mathematics and 
statistics, and actuaurial mathematics were 
approved. The three are scheduled to 
begin in September 1982. 

So far, the chemistry course — or 
Chem Co-op as it’s known — has received 
overwhelming response from industry 
sources, a crucial factor in determining 
the success or failure of this and future 
programs. The planned Math Co-op and 
Economic Co-op too have garnered 
enthusiastic support both from faculty 
here and business at large. 

In fact, says institute principal Gerald 
Trudel, “There may very well be more job 
openings than students to fill them.” 

The co-op programs are a combination 
of theory and practical job experience, 
designed to better equip students for the 


world they will face when they graduate. 

“A student will have had four ‘work 
terms’ by the time he or she finishes,” 
explains Muriel Armstrong, the 
economics professor who is expected to 
head the economics co-op next fall. “The 
first two full terms are spent at the 
university and then it’s ‘term on and term 
off at work and study for the next three 
years.” 

The students will receive no university 
credits for their working periods, but will 
be paid at a sum negotiated with their 
employer. 

The cooperative idea, though new to 
Concordia, has been a huge success at the 
University of Waterloo, where almost half 
— 7,000 strong — of its student body 
participates in such a degree program, as 
well as at the Université de Sherbrooke. 

Anglo-Quebec students, says 
Armstrong, have been lost before to the 
Ontario university, but with 38 confirmed 
job offers already in for the Chem Co-op, 
in its first year of operation, Concordia 
may entice a few of them back. LR 


objectives include: 

®to exploit university resources (across all 
faculties) and to make them available to 
Quebec entrepreneurs by providing useful 
services to help their management 
abilities; 

®to enlist successful entrepreneurs to 
provide role models for students; 

®to encourage faculty to develop a more 
balanced approach to business education 
and training; 


Arts fest 
bites 
the dust 


Concordia’s creative arts festival is no 
more. The six-year-old awards program 
that recognized student achievement in a 
host of creative areas has-been cancelled. 

Not a victim of the recent spate of 
bud get-cutting—money for the program 
came from the development fund, not the 
operating budget—the arts festival lacked 
enough interest and support in the 
university community to justify the time, 
effort and expense involved. 

According to Michael Sheldon, 
executive assistant to the rector, numbers 
and interest had been droping off in 
almost every one of the dozen categories 
over the past few years. 

“We also knew of a lot of good 
practitioners who simply weren’t 
participating,” Sheldon told TTR on 
Monday. 

The awards program altered its format 
nearly every year in an attempt to find the 
best way to present the cash and 
certificate prizes as well as the winning 
works. From a public ceremony 
downtown, the arts festival settled into 
several years of awards nights/multi- 
media presentations at the Campus 
Centre. 

An attempt to present the winning 
works on both campuses two years ago 
failed, and last year there was no public 
program, only an awards dinner for the 20 
winners. 

“It served a useful purpose in 
Concordia’s early years,” said Sheldon, 
“by making people aware of the creative 
efforts in the new university. 

“But there’s so much more creative 


activity going on now, a university-wide 


event is impractical and unmanageable.” 
Sheldon did mention that financial 

support may be available for activities in 
individual creative areas, whether they’re 
competitions or simply presentations of 
outstanding work. Anyone interested in 
organizing such an event should contact 
him at 879-2863. MG 
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®to be in the forefront of entrepreneurial 
and small business research across 
Canada and on the international scene. 

If the institute achieves these objectives, 
Doreen concluded, then it will be a real 
contributor to the immediate and long- 
term improvement of the small business 
sector of the Canadian economy (which 
provides more jobs in total than large 
enterprises) and will also provide a 
unifying force to the faculty that will 
enhance Concordia’s role and prestige in 
the community. 

Doreen already has a number of 
activities planned for the institute, most 
notably the small business aid program, 
providing a student consulting program, a 
faculty consulting service and assessment 
and innovation centres. 

In the student consulting program, 
already in operation, students are selected 


See “Entrepreneurs”, page 2. 





Quebec theatre owes much to 
Les Plouffes. When a young 
Michel Tremblay, his eyes 
glued to the family TV set, 
discovered that someone 
actually wrote the words the 
Plouffes spoke, he decided 
writing was for him. TTR 
speaks to Concordia’s new 
writer-in-residence on pages 4 
and 5. 

Gone fiche-ing! At long last, 
those tiresomely outdated 
computer printouts that 
contained the libraries’ serials 
lists have been replaced with 
cheap, easy-to-use microfiche. 
Look it up on page 6. 

Art is a way of defining one’s 
relation to the world, says 
John Fox. An exhibition by 
this abstract artist, one of 
Canada’s most respected, 
opens here today. Read about 
the man and his art on page 
a; 











Petrobucks fill library: A three-year $3 million 
grant has been made to Alberta universities 
from that province’s wealthy Heritage Fund for 
the acquisition of library materials. The 
University of Calgary estimates that by the 
program’s end in 1982. it will hold the fifth 
largest university research collection in the 
country. 








FOR THE 
RECORD 





Commerce & Administration Faculty Council 


At its regular meeting on September 11, the Commerce and Administration Faculty 


Council 


*elected Calvin Potter, Peter Pitsiladis and Michel Bergier to its steering committee; 
appointed marketing’s Robert Oppenheimer and Reza Veghefi to the student cheating 


appeals committee: 


® appointed professor David McDonald to head the faculty appeals committee. 
The Commerce and Administration Council'next meets on October 9 at 9:30 a.m. in 


AD-128, Loyola Campus. 


Arts & Science Faculty Council 

At its regular meeting on Sept. 11, Arts and Science Faculty Council 

*elected Joe Macaluso, Balbir Sahni, Cooper Langford, Sean McEvenue, Glen Murray 
and Anne Moralejo to council’s steering committee; 

*elected J. Ornstein to the committee on priorities and resource allocation; 

®@elected Harvey Shulman to the scholarships, fellowships and awards committee: 
*elected J. McGraw, Joseph Smucker, Cooper Langford, D. Frost, J. Bauer, D. 
Ginter, Michael Hogben, T. Nogrady, H. de Romer, R. Angel and Jim Moore to the 
search committees for academic vice-rector and deans (divisions II and III); 

® recommended to Senate September 1982 implementation of cooperative programs in 
economics, applied mathematics and statistics: 

® began discussion on guidelines concerning undergraduate programs of concentration; 
approved a minor program in Quebec history: 

© was informed of the schedule for undergraduate program appraisals through 1990 — 
to be appraised in 1981-82 are undergraduate programs in history, English, theological 
studies, applied social science, religion, physics, recreation and leisure studies and 
exercise science, and the Simone de Beauvoir Institute, the Centre for Mature Students 
and the program in science and human affairs. 

The next open meeting of Arts and Science Faculty Council takes place on October 2 at 


1:30 p.m. in AD-128, Loyola campus. 


/ 


“Entrepreneurs have to be generalists because of the many 
functions they have to perform themselves...” 


continued from page 1. 


to act as consultants under the supervision 
of faculty and experienced businesspeople. 

The faculty consulting service will 
provide advice to small business 
entrepreneurs concerning feasibility 
studies, start-up plans, assistance in 
securing financing, marketing studies, and 
management, finance and accounting 
problems. 

The assessment centre will maintain 
regular office hours for potential owners 
or managers to discuss their new business 
ideas. A team of faculty members and 
students will review each case and make 
recommendations as to how they should 
proceed. 

Finally, the innovation centre will help 
develop and evaluate new business ideas, 
whether they arise from inside or outside 
the university. For example, the centre 
can cooperate with engineering and 
science departments in assessing the 
economic and marketing feasibility of 
producing a newly created design. If 
feasible, the institute might also help 
launch the project. Similarly, the centre 
can help an outside person with an 
innovative product get in touch with those 
in the university who can assist in its 
assessment and development. 

Already Doreen is carrying out the last 
aspect. Recently, he sent out a 
questionaire to all faculty members that 
asked whether they have any undeveloped 
innovative products, processes or services 
which need developing and marketing, 
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and whether the university should be 
involved in doing that. 

Other institute plans, Doreen said, 
include giving a Montreal entrepreneur- 
of-the-year award and raising research 
funds for special projects. 

That the university business schools 
have not set up institutes such as this is no 
accident, according to Doreen, who” 
observed: “Most people who teach in 
business schools are themselves the 
products of large institutions. They have 
spent an enormous amount of time going 
through the system, dealing with business 
theory rather than getting practical 
business experience. Their role models are 
not successful businessmen, but 
professors, and they in turn project this 
role model onto their students. 

“Because large businesses require 
employees with specialized skills, the 
business schools in turn encourage the 
teaching of specialities. Yet, the skills 
required of small entrepreneurs are the 
opposite: they have to be generalists 
because of the many functions they have 
to perform themselves. 

“Thus, business schools are excellent at 
teaching the theory and practice of big 
business functions, but not so good at 
recognizing and developinjg the 
entrepreneurial skills of our students.” 

Although Doreen thought the idea of 
the institute was long overdue, he 
nonetheless believed Concordia the 
perfect setting for it. He listed the reasons, 


beginning with the fact that Concordia 
has long been recognized as a school that 
“reaches out” to the community, 
exemplified by its having been the first-to 
offer night courses. 

Doreen also pointed to the large 
number of part-time teachers, many of 
whom are,currently involved with 
business ventures and thus could provide 
students with role models of successful 
entrepreneurs. 

Finally, he noted that Concordia’s 
significant proportion of students from 
ethnic and recent immigrant origin 
signified the availability of a large pool of 
entrepreneurial skill. He based this 
observation on a study (John Petroff, - 
“Entrepreneurial Profile - A Discriminate 
Analysis”, Journal of Small Business 
Management, October, 1980) that showed 
that over 50 per cent of Canadian 
entrepreneurs are first generation 
immigrants. 

“Thus it is likely that many of our 
students are coming out of entrepreneurial 
families, and it is equally likely that some 
of the seeds for entrepreneurial 
development presently exist within our 
student body. It is Concordia’s challenge 
to foster and promote these seeds rather 
than destroy them.” 

Doreen believes the institute to be 
sufficiently broad that most faculty 
members will find something to get 
involved in. Citing studies which indicated 
that most people have dreamt of owning 
their own business. he suggested that this 
entrepreneurship theme could whet the 
appetite of a broad cross section of | 
commerce and administration 
departments as well as provide a link to 
the other faculties. 

He stressed that other disciplines such 
as engineering and the arts, should also 
become involved with the institute, and if 
this were to happen it could serve to unite 
the faculty around a common cause and a 
sense of direction. 


Strategy group 


looks at 
funding, library 


A strategy committee including faculty, 
staff, student and administration 
representatives has been set up by the 
rector to help coordinate the university’s 
approach to the public and the 
government regarding funding and the 
library. 

Chaired by Rector John O’Brien, the 
interim committee comprising Michael 
Hogben (CUFA), Donald Chambers and 
Diane Rasytinis (CUNASA), and E. 
Lauzon and Anne Moralejo (CUSA), first 
met in mid-July in an attempt to involve 
the various components of the university 
community in decisions on Concordia’s 
public stance. 

The final committee will probably also 
include a dean, representing the academic 
administration. : 

The committee is expected to meet on 
an ad hoc basis. 


Letter 
to TTR 


Kudos to Concordia 

Hearty thanks to the many faculty 
members, staff. and students who 
contributed 41 boxes of textbooks, 
monographs, and journals for the Makerere 
University Library in Uganda. 

James Mugasha of Makerere University 
visited Concordia in late June to inspect the 
donations and was delighted by the response 
at Concordia. Without the timely and 
effective help of Mark Gerson and the staff 
of Thursday Report, as well as Tom Kemp 
of the library, we could not have succeeded. 


Frank Chalk, Dept. of History 
George Snowball, Concordia libraries 
for the Makerere University 

library support committee 
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Plan ahead so that we may plan for 
your needs. Visit now and tell us your 
ideas. Our advice is free. 

————————— 
——_—_————— 
Faites vos plans dés maintenant. ainsi 


nous pourrons répondre a vos besoins. 
Visitez nous bientét pour nous faire 
part de vos ideés. Nos conseils sont 
gratuits. 


et 


2070 rue Mackay St., Suite 205, 
Montreal, Qué. 879-4314 





Right-wing U: The ultraconservative John 
Birch Society has announced plans to open its 
own university in southern New Hampshire. 
The university, which begins construction in 
1983, will adhere to the “unaltered, unalterable, 
uncompromising doctrine and beliefs” of the 
society, according to its founder and president. 
(Chronicle of Higher Education) 


Hats off: An apocryphal story from Wittenberg 
University has a professor berating his students 
for leaving before hé arrived at the previous 
day’s class. “You saw my hat on my desk,” he 
raged, “so you must have known I was here.” 
When the professor entered class the following 
day, there wasn’t a student to be seen. But 
there was a hat on every desk. 





Freud slept here 


So did Mahler, Schnitzler, Kafka, Buber, Klimt and 
Wittgenstein. And as a result, 40 years of Viennese history have 
left an indelible mark on Western culture and learning. 


By Minko Sotiron 

Vienna is usually associated with the 
waltz, Wiener Schnitzel, and Sacher 
Torte. But it is also famous as being the 
home of some of the greatest intellectual 
innovators of the twentieth century. 

At the turn of the century, people like 
Sigmund Freud, Ernst Mach, Joseph 
Schumpeter, Adolf Loos, Gustav Mahler, 
Artur Schnitzler, Oskar Kokoschka, and 
Gustav Klimt were making significant 
contributions to psychoanalysis, physics, 
economics, architecture, drama and 
painting. 

These people and others like author 
Franz Kafka, theologian Martin Buber 
and philisopher Ludwig Wittgenstein, 
who spent their formative years in Vienna, 
were all part of a sociopolitical and 
intellectual atmosphere that is still 
influencing Western culture and learning 
to this day. 

It is this Vienna that is the subject of a 
year-long special seminar for third-year 
students at the Liberal Arts College. 
Teaching the course is the college’s first 
full-time visiting professor, Solomon 
Wank, a specialist in Austrian history. 





The course, entitled “Freud’s Vienna 
1890-1930: the intellectual crisis of the 
Austro-German bourgeoisie and the 
formation of modern culture”, will.be 
especially pertinent to today’s college 
student, according to Wank. 

“In recent years, it has become apparent 
how large a part of the modern 
perspective of Europeans and Americans, 
above all a pre-occupation with the 
psyche, has been nourished by the 
cultural, social and political atmosphere 
of crisis among the ruling liberal 
bourgeoisie of Vienna.” 

Wank explains what caused this crisis 
and why it is so significant. The crisis was 
caused by the liberal bourgeoisie’s 
inability to apply liberal norms and values 
to the feudalistic socio-political structure 
of the Austro-Hungarian Empire. Indeed, 
by the 1890s, this class was increasingly 
losing power to other political forces and 
was also experiencing an identity crisis. 

The inability to cause change in a 
hidebound, yet disintegrating entity 
provoked an intellectual movement within 
the ranks of the liberals to break with the 


The Vienna experience has much relevance to events in the 1960s and today, observes 
Solomon Wank, a specialist in Austrian history and visiting professor at Liberal Arts 
College. 
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past. In the place of a belief in eighteenth- 
century nationalism and the historical 
progress of human society, came the 
realization of the intractability of social 
problems. Because the liberals did not 
have an explanation for what was going 
wrong, they increasingly concentrated on 
the personality and retreated to the self, 
hence the rise of psychology and 
psychoanalysis. 

The Vienna experience has much 
relevance to events in the 1960s and 
today, where a similar crisis of belief and 
a lack of faith in tradition and the past is 
manifesting itself, Wank observed. 
Because the students have a reference 
point with this, they will be able to 
understand the culture and intellectual 
developments in Vienna. The value of the 
course is that it-will give a multi- 
disciplinary view of history, avoiding a 
naive evolutionary perspective of 
historical development. 

The course also allows Wank to weave 
together the many different disciplinary 
strands that constitute social history. In 
the course syllabus, Wank presented what 
the course will deal with and what 


questions the students will have to answer. 


“We will consider the validity and value 
of certain methods of investigating 
intellectual history and the relationship 
between society and culture. Is intellectual 
history in the final analysis social history? 
Can the works of intellectuals and artists 
be exploited for purposes of general 
historical understanding? Is it possible to 
see political implications in art and 
aesthetic implications in politics? 

The idea of using Vienna as a unifying 
theme symbolizing the multi-disciplinary 
curriculum of the Liberal Arts College 
came about during the early days of 
organizing the college, according to 
principal Fred Krantz. “Vienna fit 
perfectly into our desire to have an 
integrative seminar which would show 
that different perspectives and disciplines 
were not antagonistic to each other but 
could be complementary,” he says. 

Moreover, the success of last year’s 
address by Carl Schorske, the historian 
who won the Pulitzer Prize for his book, 
Fin de Siecle Vienna, showed Krantz and 
Harvey Shulman, the college’s vice- 
principal, that they were on the right 
track. 

Shulman is hopeful that the course can 
be capped with a trip to Vienna for the 
students—a distinct possibility if current 
negotiations with the Austrian embassy 
prove successful. 
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When Susan Fisher decides to celebrate 
Labour Day, she does it in style. The 
assistant to the director of the Centre for - 
Building Studies and wife of board vice- 
chairman Glen Fisher chose that most 
appropriate of days to give birth to a baby 
girl!...Susan Pyenson of the Science and 
Human Affiars program has spent a busy 
summer continent-hopping. In May, it 
was Melbourne, Australia, for a confer- 
ence on colonial science; then back to 
Canada (Hamilton, to be precise) to 
address the annual meeting of the Cana- 
dian Bibliographic Society. Her final stop 
was York, England, where she was sent by 
the Royal Society of Canada to attend the 
jubilee celebrations of the British Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science... The 
code administrator (who looks after the 
university’s non-academic code of con- 
duct) has changed downtown locations. 
You can now find Nancy Doray-Bolton in 
room 130, 2150 Bishop (Annex K) from 1 
to 5 p.m. on Tuesday afternoons (879- 
7836). The Loyola office remains 
unchanged at room 420, Hingston Hall. 
Office hours are | to 5 p.m. daily except 
Tuesday (482-0320, ext. 512, 513)... Three 
Concordians grace the 1981-82 slate of 
Montreal’s St. James Literary Society. On 
October 20, Graeme Decarie speaks on 
the English fact in Quebec; Ching Suen 
has prepared a presentation on computers 
and their applications for November 17; 
and on March 9, Henry Beissel will speak 
about modern poetry. Sessions generally 
take place in the McGill faculty club at 
8:30 p.m....If you’ve always wanted to 
know what’s inside the CBC complex on 
Dorchester east, this Sunday’s your 
chance to find out. From noon to 6 p.m., 
its open house at the Maison de Radio- 
Canada and everyone is welcome... Re- 
cognition at last! On September 2, TTR 
made it into Thomas Schnurmacher’s 
column in The Gazette, where we were 
called “a hotbed of useful information.” 
Ain’t it the truth!...Film buffs and cine- 
ma. students should be interested to hear 
about the opening of the new Maison du 
cinéma on de Maisonneuve east. Located 
in the old St-Jacques School around the 
corner from UQAM, the Maison houses 
the Cinémathéque québécoise, the Musée 
du cinéma and the Institut québécois du 
cinéma. A documentation centre with 
more than 8000 Canadian and foreign 
titles, 100,000 stills and 7000 movie pos- 
ters is scheduled to move in soon...English 
professor Roslyn Belkin’s “Rejects of the. 
Marketplace: Old Maids in Charlotte 
Bronte’s Shirley” has been published in 
the /nternational Journal of Women’s 
Studies...A.T. Sidorow of the Dept. of 
Modern Languages and Linguistics has 
See “ATA GLANCE”, page 7. 
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Michel Tremblay: 
In conversation 





Concordia is very proud to be the first Canadian university to have landed Michel 
Tremblay as writer-in-residence. Quebec's hest-known dramatist will be on campus this 
vear advising voung writers and teaching a graduate seminar. He'll also open Concor- 
dia’s 1981-82 season of readings on Sept. 25 in H-110. 

TTR’s Louise Ratelle visited Tremblay recently in his Outremont home to talk about 
his work, his political feelings, his love of Montreal, his views on bilingualism and 


many other topics. 


The following is an edited version of that rambling and fascinating conversation with 


Michel Tremblay. 





TTR: What are your plans as Concor- 
dia’s new writer-in-residence? 

Tremblay: | didn’t know what the job 
was about when they asked me, so I said 
yes. I still don’t know, but I will in a few 
weeks. It’s very strange because it’s the 
first time in my life that I’ve set foot ina 
university. I went to high school and that 
was it. 

This was the fourth time I was invited 
to be writer-in-residence. Simon Fraser 
asked me, UBC asked me and the Univer- 
sity of Toronto asked me. I always refused 
because I would have to leave Montreal. 
I'll be at Concordia a couple of times a 
week, so if anyone from the theatre 
world wants to talk, I'll be there. I love to 
talk. 

TTR: You'll be giving a course in 
advanced writing too, won't you? 

Tremblay: Yes, for third-year students. 
Because they’re writers and they will work 
alone all their lives, I would like to give a 
course on what it is to work together with 
other writers. They will have done it for at 
east one year, and it will be good for 
them. 

I'll try to avoid spoonfeeding. What I’m 
afraid of is that some students will come 
just to get the credits. I would like to care 
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about everybody. That’s my main prob- 
lem, because I’m not a teacher at heart, so 
I don’t have a “cold” heart. Yet. I’ve been 
working with a Concordia student for two 
months now, and I care a lot about what 
he’s doing and the way he’s working with 
me. If I had 15 people like that it would 
be good, but I know I won't. 

TTR: Do you have any contact with the 
French universities? ; 

Tremblay: No. I used to. When I was 
younger, I was the nice writer who said 
yes to everybody, but now I have to say 
no to almost everybody, because there are 
so many people asking me that I wouldn’t 
have time to write. Two or three years 
ago, I stopped saying yes to almost eve- 
ryone, and now I only do places like pub- 
lic libraries, because it’s meeting people 
who are really readers, but I don’t go 
anywhere else. 

TTR: Aren’t you also working on a new 
novel? 

Tremblay: | just started it, the third ina 
series called Les Chroniques de Plateau- 
Montréal. The first was published in 1978, 
the second in 1980 and this one is set for 
next September. The first two took place 
in 1942, and this one is in 1947. It’s about 
a bunch of characters on Fabre Street 


“Theatre is part of art... 
taking real life and trans 
it, flying with it, making 


during the war. The first one, The Fat 
Woman Next Door is Pregnant, will be 
published in English next month. 

TTR: You were born on Fabre Street, 
weren't you? 

Tremblay: Yes. | talk about that 
because I am the product of what went on 
on Fabre Street for 200 years before I was 
born. When I go to Europe, | always say 
I’m very proud of my French roots, 
because there was one Tremblay in the 
1600s who came to Quebec, the on/y 
Tremblay to come to Quebec from 
France. Those are my roots and the tree is 
me. I want to give the fruits to North 
America. I know this (roots) is a word 
that’s been used again and again, but I’m 
very grateful for my Cree grandmother 
and my French-from-France grandfather 
and my Québécois mother (who was half 
Cree) and father. And what I am will be 
roots for my children if ever I have child- 
ren. 

My mother died in 1963 and my father 
in 1975. And they loved each other. I was 
born because my parents wanted me, 
which was rare in Quebec in 1942, because 
people kept making babies without know- 
ing what they were doing. But I was 
wanted so I was a very happy child. That 
might be why I'm talking about unhappy 
people.all the time, because I was very 
lucky all my life. I seldom talk about 
myself in my plays, and that may be why 
what I write is popular, because I’m talk- 
ing about other people and not always 
about myself. 

TTR: What was it like to be raised as a 
French Catholic in Quebec? 

Tremblay: We were raised being 
ashamed of what we were — not fighting 
it. We were raised knowing that we would 
have to submit ourselves to the English. 


-We really are the first generation since 


1837 to try to fight that, and to try to say 
to the world, “Hey, we’re here, and we are 
people and we can be a people.” That’s 
mainly what makes me a separatist. We 
are the first to say we want to be some- 
body. 

I was not brought up wanting to be 
somebody, but I decided I wanted to be a 
good writer. (The English) colonized us 
and we let them do it, but that’s not a rea- 
son to say thank you very much for hav- 
ing colonized us. 

That’s also why Quebec culture is so 
strong and lively now, because we’re fight- 
ing for the first time. Part of the problem 
too was religion, because the only way 


lyrical...” 


you could get out of your shit if you were 
a 19th-century Québécois was to become a 
priest, to go along with the Catholic reli- 
gion. On the other hand, it’s the Catholic 
religion that kept the French language 
alive in Quebec, too, so we have a very 
mixed situation. 

It was a sin in the Catholic church to 
have an imagination. Imagination was 
something shameful, to be kept-to your- 
self. I started writing at 13, after discover- 
ing that the characters on The Plouffe 
Family show on TV had all their words 
written for them. That was a great shock 
when my mother explained it to me. Right 
then I decided that this was what | would 
do for the rest of my life. I never showed — 
anything to anyone until I was 17 or 18. 
But all the major themes of all my work 
since then were there, when I was 13. 

TTR: How did you first support your- 
self until you could live solely from your 
writing? 

Tremblay: | was.a linotypist for three 
and a half years and | worked in the cos- 
tume design department at Radio-Canada 
in 1966-67. Then we did Les Belles-Soeurs 
in 1968 and ever since I’ve been “only” a 
writer. In 1964 1 won a prize on TV for 
young authors with a one-act play and my 
first book was published in 1966, but it 
was short stories and. we’re not used to 
short stories, so it didn’t work. I had good 
reviews, but my big break was Les Belles- 
Soeurs, which was written in 1965. 

TTR: Your plays seem very realistic 
and surrealistic at the same time. 

Tremblay: My plays are not realisitc. 





“The biggest insult that can be said 
to me is, ‘I enjoyed your play’ or ‘I 
had a good night at the theatre’...” 


The characters say real things, but there’s 
always a dichotomy between what you see 
and what you hear, and that’s the non- 
realistic way of what I write. My plays are 
not structured realistically. In the whole 
structure of Les Belles-Soeurs, with the 
monologues and Greek choruses, it’s very 
far from being realistic. They are quite 
absurd. I’m very near the French absurd 
of the fifties. Les Belles-Soeurs is very 
near lonesco or even Beckett sometimes. I 
wrote plays that were very influenced by 
Beckett. 

TTR: How much of what you've writ- 
ten actually gets on the stage, and how 
much do you allow an editor to change in 
your novels? 











Art Is 
cending 
it more 


Tremblay: You can do whatever you 
want with my plays. There are no stage 
directions; | accept any cuts. That may be 
why I’m beginning to be produced all over 
the world, because directors feel they can 
do what they want with what I write. | 
saw || or 12 different productions of Bon- 
jour 1a, bonjour in the United States. | 
didn’t like them all, but they were all very 
different. And I prefer to see 90 per cent 
good productions and 10 per cent very 
bad productions of my plays without 
knowing what I’m going to see than being 
sure of- what I’m going to see all the time. 

Bonjour la, bonjour will be produced, 
for instance, in Tokyo in Japanese next 
season and | hope it’s very different. Even 
though the essence is the same, the way 
it’s produced is always very different. 

A novel is not the same thing and I 
allow no changes. A novel is much more 
definitive. When you write for the theatre 
you have to have the humility of knowing 
that you need other people. It’s a craft, 
but it’s not definite. You're talking 
through characters, and actors and direc- 
tors will filter what you have to say with 
their own intelligence, which sometimes is 
more important than yours. 

When you write a novel it’s only you in 
front of one person. The same eyes will 
always read the same sentences without 
being filtered by other people. 

TTR: How do you fird the public 
reacts to your plays? 

Tremblay: People love them or they 
hate them. There is nobody in the middle 
which is nice. The biggest insult that can 
be said to me is, “I enjoyed your play” or 
“I had a good night at the theatre”. What 
I want to do is have people talk about it 
afterwards. 

Sometimes | meet people who have very 
good reasons for hating what I write, and 





“I know that if ever I don’t have 
anything else to say, I'll shut up...” 





sometimes people like what | do for the 
wrong reasons. When they don’t like what 
I did, they’re usually personal reasons. 
They don’t say that what I do is bad, they 
say they can’t identify with it, but it’s very 
rare that somebody comes to me and says, 
“That play is a very bad play and you are 
wrong saying what you are saying and 
your characters are not possible,” and so 
on. 

It’s normal, because I’ve been talking to 
the public about itself for 16 years and it’s 


normal that they react that way. Some- 
times it’s because they don’t like to see 
themselves that way. 

TTR: There was a time when you 
refused to allow any of your plays to be 
produced in English inside Quebec. Why 
did you change your mind? 

Tremblay: It was my way of asking the 
English people of Quebec to try to under- 
stand us in our own language, and since 
we didn’t have any government to do it, I 
felt it was part of my job to do it. I did it 
in a very mild way, and when I met Eng- 
lish people on the street who asked me 
why my plays were not translated in 
Quebec, I would say, “You're living in 
Montreal. Why don’t you try to under- 
stand us in our own language? It would be 
nice if you did.” 

Then when the Parti Québécois came 
into power in 1976, it was not my job 
anymore, because I knew they would do 
something about it. I'm not “into” politics 
and I would never approve of everything 
any government would do, but they (the 
PQ) really are the best we ever had. They 
have flaws like everybody else, but they 
care about us. 

TTR: We'd like your views on bilingual- 
ism. 


We are not two solitudes with a very 
big background. We are two solitudes 
searching for themselves. So it’s normal 
that when we get together it’s not love at 
first sight, because we don’t know who we 
are personally. We’re having problems 
with France, you’re having problems with 
England and the United States, and your 
biggest problem is that you're talking the 
same language. 

What saved us from being “sub-Ameri- 
can” is that we live in another culture. 
We're not afraid of being North Ameri- 
cans, because somehow we know that our 
culture is safe from the American culture. 
It’s in another language. You are part of 
the American culture and we don’t want 
to be part of it. You're fighting it and 
that’s very beautiful, but it’s very tough. 
It’s tougher than for us. 

TTR: Is there any hope for mixing of 
the two cultures? 

Tremblay: | don’t know if it’s interest- 
ing when you mix too much. | like differ- 
ences. To me, the French of France are as 
folkloric to me as much as I am to them, 
and it’s the same thing here. To me the 
English Canadian theatre is somehow 
folkloric on a certain level. It is North 
American, so I can identify with it, but 





“When I met English people who asked why my plays were not 
translated into English in Quebec, I would say, ‘You're living in 


Montreal. Why don’t you understand us in our language?... 


” 





Tremblay: | don’t believe in bilingual- 
ism.very much. I want to live in French. | 
want to stay in Quebec and French is my 
language. But somehow | did learn to 
speak English when | was very young 
because I’m in North America and Eng- 
lish is the language of North America. 

I’m bilingual because I want to be. 
What I don’t like is pushing bilingualism 
to people who don’t care about learning 
two languages. Canada being a bilingual 
country is a stupid idea. Ottawa spends 
millions and millions of dollars ona 
second language that no English Cana- 
dian is interested in except the ones who 
live in Quebec. Why push a woman in 
Vancouver or a man in Calgary to speak 
French just because I am here in Mont- 
real? It’s an English country, it’s your 
country, it’s a very nice country, but why 
push a second language? 

It’s true that a human being is better 
when he is bilingual but only when it’s a 
personal choice, and if all the English 
Canadians chose to become bilingual, it’s 
fine and good. They would not necessarily 
take French as a second language. The 
Ukrainians, who are in very big numbers 
in Canada, would want to learn their own 
language, which is perfectly all right. 
Pushing French as a second language is 
stupid. 

TTR: Why can’t the English and 
French just live together peacefully? 

Tremblay: The English and French 
have never lived together peacefully. It’s 
very easy to idealize things, but we were 
not raised liking each other. Now we're 
trying, but you can’t change the world ina 
year. We don’t even know who we are yet, 
both English and French. Plus the English 
have been having trouble with the States, 
culturally. 


when I see a French play taking place in 
Newfoundland, it’s like a Chekhov play to 
me, but that’s beautiful. I’m not like them, 
but I am like them, because I’m a human 
being and so are they. 

TTR: Where do you think you'll be 20 
years from now? 

Tremblay: Just before my father died, 
he asked me, “What are you going to do 
when you're sixty?” I answered, “I will 
have been somebody when I was young, 
instead of being somebody when I’m old.” 
I can’t really answer that question, 
though. I might be a musician; I’m an 
opera freak. I might stop writing. I think 
I’m the kind of writer who may have said 
everything before he’s 45. It’s a possibility 
which I don’t worry about, because I 
know that if ever I don’t have anything 
else to say, I'll shut up. I did it already for 
a year and a half. In 1967 I didn’t write 
one single word, for 18 months, because I 
didn’t have anything to say. 

My love of opera has influenced my 
writing. I would not have been able to 
write Les Belles-Soeurs without that 
knowledge of opera, because it’s really 
very operatic. It keeps me from being real- 
istic just on the level of the words or the 
message. In fact, I'll be the opera critic for 
a Quebec theatre review this season. 

I don’t write stories. My stories are 
always very boring, but I try to make my 
plays well structured, because theatre is 
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They get no kick from cocaine: A Harvard 
medical research team has found no difference 
in academic achievement or participation in 
university life between drug users and 
nonusers. The study of 710 students at a New 
England university also showed that the use of 
marijuana, cocaine and alcohol increased | f 
between 1969 and 1978. Drug users, it found, 


had more intense sexual relations and were 
more likely to be under psychiatric care than 
non-users. (Associated Press) 








Concordia’s is the only university library in Montreal to boast a serials list on 
microfiche. It replaces cumbersome, outdated computer printouts. 


New serials lists 


Fiche is cheap 


By Sally Ann Famy 

You can now go fiche-ing at the 
Concordia libraries. 

A new serials list (alphabetical listing of 
periodicals and newspapers), issued on 
computer-produced microfiche, was given 
a trial run over the summer in 
Concordia’s four libraries and has been 
pronounced a great success. 

The system is expected to give readers 
more up-to-date information about the 
periodicals available in the university’s 
four libraries. According to orientation 
librarian Hilary Farrington, Concordia’s is 
the only university library in Montreal to 
boast a serials list on microfiche. 

Approximately 40 new microfiche 
readers are scattered throughout the 
library system, ready for use. On the side 
of each machine, there are five pieces at 
microfiche which together hold thousands 
of alphabetized listings. A sheet of serials 
list instructions has easy-to-follow 
directions and explanations of 
abbreviations and symbols. 

“We have tried to eliminate as many 
confusing symbols as possible within the 
new format, and hope that future editions 
will continue to reflect additional 
improvements,” she told 77R. 

The primary adyantage of the new 
system is cost: microfiche is astoundingly 
less expensive to produce than the former 
bound computer printouts. 

At approximately |5¢ per fiche, 
microfiche lists can be easily. 
inexpensively and frequently updated. 
Last year for example, 20 copies (three 
volumes each) of the serials holdings list, 
were printed at a cost of $3500. For the 
new system, 50 copies of the list (reduced 
onto five microfiche per list) were 
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produced for only 75¢ a list. If two 
editions of the former bound version were 
to be printed again, the cost would be 
equivalent to that of the complete new 
system including machines. 

When the system was initiated this 
summer, staff members were anticipating 
being called upon frequently for their 
assistance. As it turned out, many 
students are already familiar with the 
format and early concerns by members of 
the library staff were unfounded. 

In any event, Farrington and other 
members of the library staff are always 
available to help students unfamiliar with 
the microfiche system. 


“Since I am an artist, when I touch 
something, I transform it...” 
continued from previous page 
not real life. Since 1 am what I call an 
artist, when I touch something | trans- 
form it. Even when I give the illusion that 
I’m saying a real thing, people are not like 
that. My characters have a way of 
expressing themselves which is very clear, 
which people don’t have in real life. 
Theatre is part of art, so even when you 
say very realistic things, you have to make 
art out of them. That’s why the settings of 
my plays are never, never realistic, and 
why we use choruses and music. Art is 
taking real life and transcending it, flying 
with it, making it more lyrical. 


Michel Tremblay’s newest play is a puppet 
show for adults about death. Les Grandes 
Vacances runs through Sept. 22 at the. 
Thédtre Denise Pelletier’s Salle Fred 
Barry, 4353 Ste. Catherine east. 
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Appointment of a Vice-Rector, Academic 

Concordia University will appoint a Vice-Rector, Academic respon- 
sible for the Faculty of Arts and Science to take office on June 1, 
1982. (There is another Vice-Rector, Academic for the Faculties of 
Commerce and Administration, Engineering and Computer Science, 
and Fine Arts.) The Vice-Rector is also responsible for certain 
administrative functions. The appointment is for a five-year term, and 
is renewable. The present Vice-Rector is eligible for reappointment. 


Ability to participate effectively in meetings in French, notably with 
government and other universities, is a requirement of the position. 


Applications or nominations, with biographical information, should be 
sent by October 15, 1981 to the Chairman of the Advisory Search 
Committee: Dr. John W. O’Brien, Rector and Vice-Chancellor, 
Concordia University, 1455 de Maisonneuve Blvd. W., Montreal, Que. 
H3G 1M8./ : 


Appointment of the Dean of Engineering and 

Computer Science 

Concordia University will appoint a Dean of the Faculty of 
Engineering and Computer Science to take office on June 1, 1982. 
The appointment is for a five-year term, and is renewable. The present 
Dean is eligible for reappointment. 


Ability to participate effectively in meetings in French, notably with 
government and other universities, is a requirement of the position. 


Applications or nominations, with biographical information, should be 
sent by October 15, 1981 to the Chairman of the Advisory Search 
Committee: Dr. John S. Daniel, Vice-Rector, Academic, Concordia 
University, 1455 de Maisonneuve Bivd. W., Montreal, Que. H3G 1M8. 


Appointment of the Dean of Division II 

Faculty of Arts and Science 

Concordia University will appoint a Dean of Division II of the Faculty 
of Arts and Science to take office on June 1, 1982. (Division II 
corresponds generally to a grouping of Social Science departments.) 
The appointment is for a five-year term, and is renewable. The present 
Dean is eligible for reappointment. 


Ability to participate effectively in meetings in French, notably with 
government and other universities, is a requirement of the position. 


Applications or nominations, with biographical information, should be 
sent by October 15, 1981 to the Chairman of the Advisory Search 
Committee: Rev. Dr. Russell Breen, Vice-Rector, Academic, Concordia 
University, 7141 Sherbrooke St. W., Montreal, Que. H4B 1R6. 


Appointment of the Dean of Division III 

Faculty of Arts and Science 

Concordia University will appoint a Dean of Division III of the Faculty 
of Arts and Science to take office on June 1, 1982. (Division III 
corresponds generally to a grouping of Natural Science departments.) 
The appointment is for a five-year term, and is renewable. The present 
Dean is eligible for reappointment. 


Ability to participate effectively in meetings in French, notably with 
government and other universities, is a requirement of the position. 


Applications or nominations, with biographical information, should be 
sent by October 15, 1981 to the Chairman of the Advisory Search: 
Committee: Rev. Dr. Russell Breen, Vice-Rector, Academic, Concordia 
University, 7141 Sherbrooke St. W., Montreal, Que. H4B 1R6. 


The name game: Quebec family law changes 
made last April now mean that a married 
woman keeps her maiden name for life, though 
she may use her husband’s name socially. 

The name game, part II: Things are going to 
get awfully complicated now that children can 
take either parent’s surname or a combination 
of the two. Say Robert Lemieux and Judy 


Schwartz have a son. Edward. If he becomes 
Edward Schwartz-Lemieux (or Lemieux- 
Schwartz) and has a daughter, Tamara with 
Marie-Louise Tremblay-Jones, Tamara’s last 
name can be any two-name combination of her 
parent’s four names. Confused? Wait. Tamara’s 
brother, Jean-Marie could have.a different last 
name by taking a different combination. 





John Fox 


and the power of art 


By Roslyn Clark 

John Fox, whose exhibition of ten new 
paintings opens today in the SGW Art 
Galleries, attributes his 30-year devotion 
to painting as a “declaration of belief in 
the power of art”. He believes painting 
gives a direction, even sanity, to his life 
because it is a highly individual and 
autonomous activity. 

“The motivation to do it comes entirely 
from one’s self and for art itself.” he says, 
adding that making paintings is a way of 
defining one’s relation to the world. 

Painting, for Fox, is also an idealistic 
act because he’s creating something 
greater and more meaningful out of the 
experience of everyday life. 

One of Canada’s most respected senior 
painters, Fox is also chairman of the fine 
arts faculty’s newly-formed Dept. of 
Painting and Drawing. Despite his 
administrative role, Fox’s real importance 
to the faculty is his inspiring presence as a 
teacher and active painter. 

According to Fox, his greatest pleasure 
comes from the intuitive and intellectual 
decisions intrinsic to the process of 
painting, and he is constantly amazed at 
“the materiality of colour and the way 
that materiality is turned into metaphor”. 

In fact, Fox is above alla colourist, and 
it is colour, more than any other element, 
that is the beauty of the works now on 
view in the Weissman Gallery and Gallery 
One. 

Born in Montreal 54 years ago, Fox 
decided that he wanted to be an artist 
after a year at McGill. He first attended 
the Ecole de Beaux-Arts for a term and 
then discovered the Montreal Museum’s 
now-closed School of Art and Design. 
There he studied with Goodridge Roberts 
for three years. 

He spent some time in McGill’s fine arts 
department working with eminent critic 
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through Oct. 3 


Oct. 7 to 24 


Gallery One 


John Fox: 10 New paintings 


John Lyman and, in 1952, left for 18 
months’ study at University College’s 
Slade School of Art in London ona 
British Council scholarship. Before 
returning to Montreal, he spent two years 
painting in Italy and France. 

During the sixties, Fox exhibited 
frequently in Quebec and Ontario, 
becoming well known for his figurative 
paintings. After six months’ membership 
in the Royal Canadian Academy, 
however, he resigned, disapproving of its 
academicism, and joined the more liberal 
Canadian Group of Painters. 

In 1972, the artist made a significant 
break with his past, abandoning 
figuration for abstract painting. 
Paradoxically, he felt this gave him the 
freedom to be more precise about the 
“content” of his painting and allowed him 
to concentrate on colour, light and 
structure_without the distraction (for the 
viewer) of recognizable imagery. 

During the past ten years, Fox's 
abstract paintings have gone through a 
number of changes ranging from a type of 
abstract impressionism to all-over colour 
field painting; the acrylic paint has been 
applied with brushes, rollers. sponges. 
spray-gun and sometimes directly with his 
hands. At the same time that he worked 
on large-scale canvases, he continued to 
make collages and drawings. Fox has 
since begun to include more collage 
elements in his paintings, and these latest 
works are currently on exhibit in a one- 
man show at the Mira Godard Gallery. 

Fox has exhibited regularly in 
Montreal, Toronto and Vancouver, and 
his work is represented in all major public 
and private collections across Canada. In 
1964, he was commissioned to design a 
mural for the new Confederation Centre 
for the Arts in Charlottetown. 

An accomplished and experienced 


Gallery Two 


Robert Marchessault: 
. Works on Paper 


Ivan Eyre Retrospective: organized by the Robert 


McLaughlin Gallery, Oshawa 


Oct. 28 to Nov. 21 


Nov. 25 to Dec. 19 


Ghitta Caiserman-Roth Retrospective 


Other Places, Other Painters: selections of Canadian 


contemporary art from the Canada Council Art Bank 


Dec. 20 to Jan. 5 Closed 


Closed 


Closed 


The Sir George Williams Art Galleries are located on the mezzanine level of the Hall 
bldg. and are open weekdays from I1 a.m. to 9 p.m. and Saturdays from || a.m. to 
5 p.m. There is no admission charge. Information: 879-5917. 
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sometimes with his hands. 


artist, John Fox retains an exceptional 
admiration for the art of the past and an 
excitement and involvement with current 
activities in art. 

John Fox: Ten New Paintings, 
organized by Don Andrus, former curator 
of the SGW Galleries, has just completed 


AT A GLANCE 


decided it’s time the western world disco- 
vered some of the lesser-known Russian 
writers of the 19th century. Her article on 
N.G. Garin-Michailowskii, a contempor- 
ary of Tolstoy, Chehkov and Pushkin, 
appeared in the literary journal Russian 
Word in Canada...Five Concordia stu- 
dents were among the 113 undergraduates 
awarded special 1981-82 MA scholarships 
by the Social Sciences and Humanities 
Research Council (SSHRC). They are 
Claude Chabot (cinema), Lynda Gelston 
(interdisciplinary studies), Andrea Levy 
(history), Mary Santangelo (psychology) 
Sylvie Tourigny (sociology) and Clifford 
Werier (English literature). Each award is 
worth $8760 plus a travel allowance...Ev- 
erything an international student could 
possibly want to know about university 
life in Montreal is contained in an infor- 
mative 24-page booklet-issued by the 
Dean of Students Office. /nternational 
Student Handbook includes information 


on immigration, finances, accommodation, 


health insurance, university services and 
much more. It’s available from the inter- 
national student advisors on either cam- 
pus (Loyola: AD-135; SGW: 2135 Mack- 
ay)...A national conference on 
multicultural education is scheduled for 
November 1! 1! to 14 in Winnipeg. The 
theme is “building the bridges”. Informa- 
tion is available from the Quebec ad-hoc 
committee on racism, prejudice and dis- 
crimination or by writing 1181 Portage, 
suite 404, Winnipeg, R3G O53...Former 
Concordiadebating champion Peter 
Kirkpatrick has been named coach of this 
year’s debating team...Rector John 





John Fox applies paint to his canvases with brushes, rollers, sponges, spray-gun and 


a seven-gallery tour of Ontario and 
Atlantic Canada. It can be seen in the 
Hall bldg. galleries (mezzanine level) 
through October 3. An illustrated 
exhibition catalogue is available from the 
gallery office, H-224. 


continued from page 3. 


O’Brien has joined a distinguished group 
of Canadians as a member of the Canadi- 
an-Latin American Committee, a group 
set up to encourage Canadians to show 
concern for our Latin American neigh- 
bours. Other members include pianist 
Anton Kuerti, Lois Wilson, moderator of 
the United Church of Canada, Paul God- 
frey, chairman of Metro Toronto, and 
Clifford Pilkey, president of the Ontario 
Federation of Labour. The committee 
plans to set up activities emphasizing 
Latin American affairs for next 

month. 


NOTICES 


continued from the hack Page. 


OMBUDSMAN: The university ombudsman is 
available to the Concordia community for 
information, advice and assistance in dealing 
with problems not settled through normal 
channels. Loyola campus: AD-311, 482-0320, 
ext. 257; SGW campus: 2150 Bishop, 879-4247. 
CREATIVE AGGRESSION FOR WOMEN: 
Saturday workshops starting again. Learn to 
express your natural aggression in order to 
attain your fullest potential. 481-2826. 
ANGLICAN EUCHARIST: Wednesdays at | | 
a.m. in St. James the Apostle Chapel, Bishop 
St. above St. Catherine. 

ANGLICAN CHAPLAIN wants to meet all 
Anglican students at Sir George. His office is 
H-333/2. Drop in or call 879-4551 or 849-7577. - 
ST. JOHN’S AMBULANCE FIRST-AID 
COURSES/ONE-DAY COURSE: On Sept. 
23 (9 a.m. to 5 p.m.) in H-762, SGW campus, 
French version; on Sept. 24 (9 a.m. to 5 p.m.) 
in H-762, SGW campus, English version. Call 
the Safety Office at 879-7360. 
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EVENTS 


Thursday 17 

CONSERVATORY OF 
CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART: Thieves 
Highway (Jules Dassin, 1949) (English) with 
Richard Conte, Valentina Cortese, Lee J. Cobb 
and Millard Mitchell at 7 p.m.; Man Hunt 
(Fritz Lang, 1941) (English) with Walter 
Pidgeon, Joan Bennett, George Sanders and 
John Carradine at 9 p.m. in H-110; $1.50 each. 
SGW campus. 

LESBIAN AND GAY FRIENDS OF 
CONCORDIA: General meeting, 4 to 6 p.m., 
in room 202, 2060 Mackay. SGW campus. 
SIMONE DE BEAUVOIR INSTITUTE: 
Party at 7:30 p.m. 2170 Bishop St., SGW 
campus. 

BOARD OF GOVERNORS: Open meeting at 
approximately 1:15 p.m. in H-769. SGW : 
campus. 

BOURGET GALLERY: Paintings by Rita 
Shizgal, until Sept. 25; 1230 Mountain Street. 
SGW campus. 

INSTITUTE FOR THE STUDY OF 
ALTERNATIVES TO VIOILENCE: Film — 
Ordinary People at 10 a.m. and 14.45 p.m. in 
H-110; 99¢. SGW campus. 

WEISSMAN GALLERY & GALLERY ONE: 
John Fox’s paintings, until Oct. 3. Mezzanine 
of the Hall bldg. SGW campus. 

GALLERY TWO: Robert Marchessault’s 
works on paper, until Oct. 3. Mezzanine of the 
Hall bldg. SGW campus. 

HISTORY PROFIT-SHARING PARTY: In 
the Campus Centre’s Wolf & Kettle Pub, from 
8 p.m., with music by “Friendly Giant”. 
Admission is 75¢ for students, $1 for guests. 
CAMPUS MINISTRY OPEN HOUSE: Drop 
by Belmore House for coffee and company. 
3500 Belmore (behind the Campus Centre). 
Today and tomorrow. 


Friday 18 

CONSERVATORY OF 
CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART: Dr. Jekyll and 
Mr. Hyde (Rouben Mamoulian, 1931) 
(English) with Fredric March, Miriam - 
Hopkins, Rose Hobart and Holmes Herbert at 
7 p.m. The Treasure of the Sierra Madre (John 
Huston. 1947) (English) with Humphrey 
Bogart, Walter Huston, Tim Holt and Bruce 
Bennett at 9 p.m. in H-110; a 50 each. SGW 
campus. 

ENGINEERING FACU LTY COUNCIL: 
Meeting at 2 p.m. in H-769. SGW campus. 
MEN’S SOCCER: Bishop’s at Concordia, at 4 
p.m. 


Saturday 19 

CONSERVATORY ON 
CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART: City Streets 
(Rouben Mamoulian, 1931) (English) with 
Gary Cooper, Sylvia Sidney and Paul Lukas at 


7 p.m.; A Clockwork Orange (Stanley Kubrick, 


1971) (English) with Malcolm McDowell, 
Patrick Magee, Adrienne Corri and Michael 
Bates at 9 p.m. in H-110; $1.50 each. SGW 
campus. 

CHEMISTRY “MEET THE PROFS” 
PARTY: The Chemistry Club wants to 
welcome back all professors and old and new 
students. We're starting off the year with a big 
party tonight at 8 p.m. in the Main Lounge of 


the Campus Centre. Loyola campus. 
WOMEN’S SOCCER: N.D.G. at Concordia at 
noon. 

ELECTRO-ACOUSTIC OUTDOOR 
CONCERT: The Music Department presents 
Tweazling Snarls II—A Study in the 
Preparation and Non- Resurrection of an 
Upright Piano by Kevin Austin. In addition to 
the piano, instruments used will include saw, 
drill, router, electric jigsaw, hammer and chisel, 
axe, chain saw and assorted other sound 
modifiers. At the Visual Arts building, 1395 
Dorchester West, at 1:30 p.m. A second 
performance will be given on the Loyola 
Campus on September 26. 


Sunday 20 

CONSERVATORY OF 

CINEMA TOGRAPHIC ART: Children’s 
series— The Adventures of Robin Hood 
(Michael Curtiz, 1938) (English) with Errol 
Flynn, Olivia de Havilland and Basil Rathbone 
at 3 p.m. in H-110; $1. SGW campus. 
CONSERVATORY OF 
CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART: The Champion 
(Mark Robson, 1949) (English) with Kirk 
Douglas, Marilyn Maxwell and Arthur 
Kennedy at 7 p.m.; The Conversation (Francis 
Ford Coppola, 1974) (English) with Gene 
Hackman, John Cazale, Allen Garfield and 
Frederic Forrest at 9 p.m. in H-110; $1.50 
each. SGW campus. 

MEN’S SOCCER: Laval at Concordia at 2 


p.m. 

MUSICAL FALL FLING: The Music 
Department presents tape pieces composed by 
its students and faculty in the Visual Arts . 
building, 1395 Dorchester West at 1:30 p.m. 
The concert features works created in the 
electronic music studio. Bring children, 
blankets and a picnic. A second performance 
will be given on the Loyola Campus on 
September 27. 


Monday 21 

CONSERVATORY OF 
CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART: La souriante 
Madame Beudet (Germaine Dulac, 1922) 
(silent) with Germaine Dermoz and Alex 
Arquillére and La belle nivernaise (Jean 
Epstein, 1925) (silent) with Blanch Montel and 
D. Evremont at 8:30 p.m. in H-110; $1.50. 
SGW campus. 


Tuesday 22 

CONSERVATORY OF 

CINEMA TOGRAPHIC ART: Tout va bien 
(Jean-Luc Godard and Jean-Pierre Gorin, 
1972) (English subt.) with Jane Fonda, Yves 
Montand and Vittorio Caprioli at 8:30 p.m. in 
H-110; $1.50. SGW campus. 

LOYOLA CHRISTIAN FELLOWSHIP: The 
LCF meets from 4:15 to 5:30 p.m. in the 
Sheehy Room (Campus Centre, 3rd floor) for 
study and fellowship. All welcome. Call Jeremy 
at 481-7597. 


Wednesday 23 

CONSERVATORY OF 
CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART: La chienne 
(Jean Renoir, 1931) (French) with Michel 
Simon, Janie Maréze, George Flament and 


How to get yours in 


Do you have an event, notice or classified ad you want others to know 
about? We'll publish it on the hack page, if you make sure we receive it 


no later than noon on Monday before Thursday publication. © 

Events and notices are published free of charge. Classified ads cost I5¢ 
per word to 25 words, and 20¢ per word over 25 words. | 

Send your submissions to Louise Ratelle at Loyola (FC-212, 
482-0320, ext 689) or Maryse Perraud at Sir George (BC-213, 879-8497). 





Madeleine Berubet at 8:30 p.m. in H-110; 
SGW campus. 

DOCTORAL THESIS: Gloria Waters on 
Interference Effects on Reading: Implications 
for Phonological Reading at 10 a.m. in H-769, 
Hall Bldg. SGW campus. 

LOYOLA FILM SERIES: “Alfred Hitchcock 
and the Thrillers.” At 7 p.m., Murder My 
Sweet (1944), directed by Edward Dmytryk, 
starring Dick Powell and Claire Trevor. At 
8:45 p.m. Hitchcock’s Shadow of a Doubt 
(1943), starring Joseph Cotten and MacDonald 
Carey. $1.50 each. F.C. Smith Auditorium, 
Loyola campus. 





Given today’s economic situation, stealing 
from the rich to give to the poor is a timely 
theme. Both you and your kids will enjoy Errol 
Flynn doing just that in The Adventures of 
Robin Hood, the Conservatory’s children’s 
series film this Sunday, Sept. 20 at 3 p.m. 


Thursday 24 

CONSERVATORY OF 

CINEMA TOGRAPHIC ART: Confessions of 
a Nazi Spy (Anatole Litvak, 1939) (English) 
with Edward G. Robinson, Francis Lederer, 
George Sanders and Paul Lukas at 7 p.m.; 
Dirty Harry (Don Siegal, 1971) (English) with 
Clint Eastwood, Harry Guardino and Andy 
Robinson at 9 p.m. in H-110; $1.50 each. SGW 
campus. 

LESBIAN AND GAY FRIENDS OF 
CONCORDIA: Guest speaker Roy Cain, 
McGill University, on Gays and the Family at 
4 p.m. in H-333-6. All welcome. 

LOYOLA STUDENT ACCOUNTING 
PROFIT-SHARING PARTY: At the Campus 
Centre. from 9 p.m. 


Friday 25 

DOCTORAL THESIS: Ronald G. 
Charbonneau on Non-Communist Hands: 
Bourgeois Specialists in Soviet Russia, 19]7- 
1921 at 2 p.m. in N-205-18, Norris bldg:, 1435 
Drummond St. 

SENATE: Meeting at 2 p.m. in the conference 
room of the Protestant School Board of 
Greater Montreal (corner Fielding and Céte 
St.Luc). : 

VILLE-MARIE SOCIAL SERVICE: Open 
panel discussion on The Challenge to Social 
Work in the 80's Alternative Approaches to 
Practice, 9.30 a.m. to 12 noon in H-110, with 
Roland Lecomte, Carlton; Al Hatton YMCA; 
Jim Torezyner, McGill; and Frederic 


Lesemann, U. de Montréal. Call Martha 
Harvey at 989-1781. 

VISITING WRITERS AND CRITICS 
SERIES: Michel Tremblay, playwright and 
author of Hosanna, Les Belles-Soeurs and 
Bonjour la, Bonjour, opens this term’s series 
with an 8 p.m. reading from his work in H-110, 
SGW campus. (See story this issue) 
COMMERCE STUDENTS SOCIETY 
PROFIT-SHARING PARTY: At the Loyola 
Campus Centre from 9 p.m. 


CLASSIFIED. 


The rate for classified ads is 15¢ per word to 25 
words, 20¢ per word over 25 words. All ads are 
pavable in advance and no phone orders can be 
accepted. 


SIX-WEEK OLD ADORABLE KITTENS 
looking for homes. Call 843-3482 evenings. 
FRENCH LESSONS: Private French lessons. 
for serious students. Written or conversational. 
933-3233. 

WANTED: Well-maintained coach house or 
lower duplex with garden and parking. 849- 
0191 evenings. 


NOTICES 


MONTEE ST. BENOIT: Quebec and Ontario 
students’ annual autumn festival. Hike up 
Mont Orford and trek to the monastery at St. 
Benoit du Lac in the company of students from 
Quebec and Ontario universities. 484-4095. 
INTERNATIONAL STUDENTS’ 
EMERGENCY ASSISTANCE FUND: A one- 
time-only grant available to returning full-time 
international students in a recognized program. 
Information and application forms are 
available from the Dean of Students Offices 
(AD-129, Loyola and 2135 Mackay, SGW); 
Registrar’s services (CC-214, Loyola, and N- 
107. SGW) or the Hall Building Information 
Desk, SGW campus. Deadline for applications 
is October 2, 1981. 
INTERNATIONAL STUDENTS: For all 
international students whose authorizations 
expire this fall, Quebec and Canadian 
immigration officials will be in H-651, SGW 
campus, September 17 and 18 and from 
September 28 to October 2. Appointments 
must be made first at the Dean of Students 
Offices: 2135 Mackay, Room 102, SGW 
campus; AD-129, Loyola campus. 
RECREATIONAL AND INSTRUCTIONAL 
SPORTS: Archery, badminton, fitness, jazz 
ballet, judo, karate, volleyball and skating will 
be offered at the Loyola campus athletic 
complex this term. Starting dates for programs 
are between September 21 and 27, with the 
skating to begin on October 4. 482-0320, ext. 
739. 
CANADA EMPLOYMENT CENTRE: Job 
Briefing Sessions for graduating students now 
in progress. Sign up at your home campus 
CEC if you want to participate in this fall’s on- 
campus recruiting. Also, part-time jobs-are 
posted on bulletin boards at CEC offices. 
Loyola campus: 6935 Sherbrooke West, 3rd 
floor; SGW campus: 2070 Mackay. 
WEEKEND PHILOSOPHY SYMPOSIUM: 
From September 25 to 27 to Lacolle. 
Professors and students with cars are asked to 
help provide transportation. 879-7262 or 482- 
0320, ext. 413. 
LOYOLA CAMPUS MINISTRY: Masses in 
the Loyola Chapel weekdays at 12:05 p.m., 
Sundays at 11 a.m. and 8 p.m. 
LEGAL INFORMATION SERVICE: To help 
students with all legal problems. The service is 
free and confidential and is located in room 
420, Hingston Hall, Loyola campus. Office 
hours are Monday to Friday from | to 5 p.m., 
and emergency service is available through 
campus security at all times. 482-0320, ext. 512 
or 513. 

More notices on page 7. 


